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About the Author 


Iam an Eskimo. I was born at Wales, Alaska, 
the most northwesterly point of North America—right 
across from Siberia, only about fifty miles from East 
Cape. 


I lost my folks when I was about fifteen years 
old and started to ramble around on small boats and 
developed wanderlust. 


I made three or four trips to eastern Siberia, once 
with Knud Rasmussen, the Danish scientist and ex- 
plorer. 


I made three trips north, twice as far as Point 
Barrow, and once as far as Herschell Island on the 
Canadian side. 


I traveled clear around Alaska from Demarca- 
tion Point to the other end. 


I made two trips to the States, once with the first 
shipment of live reindeer sponsored by the Lomen 
Brothers, and the second time in 1939 at the time of 
the New York World's Fair. I was made an honorary 
member of the Adventurer’s Club there, as well as 
an honorary member of the Y.M.C.A. and the Boy 
Scouts of America, both in Bridgeport Connecticut. 


This booklet is for children. It consists of “black- 


board” stories which illustrate in a simple way how 
the Eskimo lives. 
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SKINNING SEAL 
AND THE USE OF SEAL SKIN 





There are more ways than one to skin a seal. 
One way is to slit from head to tail. It is then cut up 
with meat and blubber on. Slit skin is used for muk- 
luks, pants, mittens, parkas and so forth. 


Sometimes the Eskimo women start skinning the 
seal from the mouth, taking utmost care not to punc- 
ture the skin. They cut carefully inside of the skin 
with their ooloo, through the blubber, as far as their 
arm will go. Then they cut up the meat still inside 
of the skin, disjointing the bones at the same time, 
taking out the meat piece by piece. They take out 
the internal organs the same way. When that is done 
the skin is turned inside out and the blubber is 
scraped off the skin. The flippers are also skinned 
very carefully. Then air is blown into the skin and 
it is allowed to dry. 


This type of seal skin is called poke. It is used 
as food container or as a float when inflated with 
air. Sometimes a poke is converted into a bag to 
store clothes in or made into a hunting bag. When 
a poke is made into a hunting bag, sometimes the 


hair is rotted out to make it fancy and light. Seal 
skins inflated are also used as rollers when pulling 
up a large skin boat. 


The inflated seal skins are so strong that they 
are also used as sleds. Two are tied together side 
by side and are fixed with mouthpieces with pieces 
of wood for plugs and are deflated and inflated at 
will. Four sealskin pokes are usually used as sleds 
to transport oomiaks over the ice when moving them 
is necessary. Two are put at the bow and two at the 
stern. Two seal pokes are tied together and are con- 
venient for a sled or they can also be used for a 
raft in case of emergency. 


The hair seal digs his den in the floating shore 
ice which rises and falls with the tide. This keeps 
the water level in the seal's den the same at all times. 


The seals sun themselves on the shore ice on 
bright winter days when the weather is not too cold, 
and on the floating cakes of ice in the spring when 
the ice breaks up. 





The Eskimo drags the seal with a rope. It drags 
very easily as the hair points toward the hind end. 
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seal skin is made into mukluks and pants with 
the hair on in the winter, and with the hair off it is 
made into water mukluks. 
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An Eskimo risks his life hunting seals on the 
moving ice, which grinds and piles against the shore 
ice when the wind is not too strong to drift it out. 


il : 
OOGROOK 
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In the spring the cogrook have their young. The 
mother stays in the water. The young one stays on 
the ice until the mother gives a warning signal by 
suddenly splashing in the water. Thus the young 
one, alarmed, jumps into the water and joins its 
mother. When the young oogrook is not warned by 
the mother, it will waich the intruder till he comes 
very close. 


Oogrook bulls separate from the females and 
the young for a season. All this time the bulls seem 
to enjoy being alone and play all by themselves. 
They remain in one spot in the open water, diving 
and coming up at regular intervals. When they dive 
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and reach the bottom they rear in the water, making 
a quivering sound thai can be heard a long way. 
When they come up they look around a few minutes 
then close their eyes and go over the same perfor- 
mance. In spite of the current, they stay at the same 
place all the time they play. 


Oogrook skins are used for mukluk soles and 
for kayak and oomiak covering and sometimes are 
made into rope. 


The women chew and bite the oogrook soles 
into shape before they sew them onto mukluks. Some- 
times they wear their teeth right down to the gums. 
Some Eskimo women use oiher methods in shaping 
the mukluk sole. They use a sharp instrument in 
making grooves and sew the crimped end onto the 
top as they go. 


Like the hair seal, the oogrook makes breathing 
holes in the young ice when there is no open water 
and uses the same hole for long periods of time. Each 
time they come up to breathe air, the water that 
comes up builds up around the hole and soon be- 
comes a cone, the water freezing instantly each time 
the seal comes up for air. Soon there is just a small 





hole left at the top when the nostrils of the seal melt 
the ice. 


When the oogrook, or bearded seal, is shot in 
the water all the men nearby get their hooks and 
lines out as fast as they can and throw them and try 
to hook the oogrook before it sinks. Some oogrook 
sink as soon as shot, some will float a few minutes. 
A good-sized oogrook weighs around 500 pounds. 


When an oogrook is safely hooked, the man 
who killed it hollers for help. Several men help to 
drag it home and get their share of meat and skin. 


Ul 
GROUND SQUIRREL 


Squirrels make excellent lightweight, warm 
parkas. The Eskimos hunt the squirrels when they 
come out of hibernation in the spring. The meat is 
edible. Forty skins make a fine parka. 


Eskimo women, when making a fancy parka, 
separate the little head skins and piece them to- 
gether into a parka hood. So you can imagine that 
it takes many two-by-two-inch squirrel heads to make 
one parka hood! 
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The kayak, like the oomiak, is made of driftwood 
picked up on the beach where it was cast from the 
sea. There are no trees in most places where the 
Eskimos live. Driftwood is considered quite valu- 
able, because it can be made into many things, such 
as oomiaks and kayaks. The framework of a kayak 
-is lashed together with rawhide made out of seal 
skin. 


The Eskimos have many uses for the kayak. It 
is used in hunting ducks, seals and even walrus. 
Kayaks are also used in setting gill nets along the 
seashore or in the rivers. 


Not all Eskimos are adept in the use of the kayak. 
It takes lots of practice to learn to ride a kayak. King 
Island Eskimos are the most skillful in the use of the 
kayak. They do a lot of hunting in them. They also 
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do a lot of tricks, like tipping over purposely and 
righting themselves again. In their kayaks they ride 
the surf like a white man riding a surfboard. Nuni- 
vak Eskimos are expert kayak builders and excellent 
kayak riders. 


Kayaks are covered with walrus, oogrook and 
seal skins. These are sewed together with double 
stitches like they do on oomiak covers. The length 
of a kayak may be fifteen feet or more. 


Some Eskimos take their kayaks when they hunt 
along the shore ice and use them when a seal is 
shot and is too far from the edge of the shore ice. 


When the seal is not too far, the Eskimo uses 
his hook and line. He throws his hook beyond the 
seal and hooks it and pulls it to him. The line is 
usually 25 to 35 feet long. 





Skin boats built of driftwood lashed together 
with rawhide are covered with walrus hide. The 
seams are sewed with double stitches to make them 
water-tight. A skin boat or oomiak is used in moving 
to better hunting ground in the summer. It is also 
used in hunting seals, oogrook, walrus and whale. 


Vv 
REINDEER 





Reindeer is the only domesticated animal except 
dogs ever owned by the Eskimo. 


Reindeer were introduced into this country by 
the United States Government for the benefit of the 
Eskimo in 1893. They were brought over from Siberia. 


The reindeer sheds its horns in the winter and 
sheds its long winter hair in the spring. The reindeer 
grows new horns and new hair in the summer. 


The Eskimo has many uses for the reindeer. The 
reindeer is sometimes trained to pull sleds. The 
skins are used for parkas and bedding, the leg skins 
for mukluks. 


WOLF — 


The reindeer is constantly menaced by the wolf. 


A lone wolf was once observed chasing a herd 
of reindeer. It killed twenty-seven in one hour. In 
fawning season a good reindeer herder will watch 
his herd twenty-four hours a day to protect the fawns 
from wolves, foxes and bears. 


But the wolf skin is highly valued for its excellent 
fur which is used for rufis, a trimming around parka 
hoods for protection against cold and wind.. 


The choicest piece of wolf fur is between the 
shoulders and is very Bol Fetes bicss It is ty used 
for women’s parkas. 
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Vil 
ARCTIC HARE 





The Arctic hare has very warm fur, but it takes 
an expert to tan the hide. 

An Arctic hare fur parka defies the coldest 
weather, but it must be worn with utmost care be- 
cause it overheats the body. Sweating is dangerous 
in a climate that will freeze perspiration. 

The Arctic hare burrows in the snow when the 
weather is too severe. Foxes and wolves prey on 
the Arctic hare. 

The Arctic hare changes its color according to 
season. It is gray in summer and blends with the 
willows where it feeds and finds shelter for protec- 
tion. In the winter it turns white and is very hard 
to see in the snow. In the spring the Arctic hare 
flock together in great numbers and are oblivious 
to danger. When one in a group is killed the rest 
will not move. When one of them squeals when 
wounded, the rest will scatter and flee. 

The flesh of the Arctic hare is excellent in the 
fall and winter but acquires a strong taste in the 
spring. Eskimos in the interior snare the hare in 
their hiding places in the willows. A good part of 
their food and clothing is contributed by the Arctic 
hare. 
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Vil 
WALRUS 


In Alaska, only King Island Eskimos hunt walrus 
with kayaks. When they kill the walrus they cannot 
tow the animal with a one-man canoe until they put 


air into the carcass, because most of the carcass is _ 


in the water. So they take c« long knife and make a 
hole in the breast. 


Using the same hole, they thrust the long knife 
in several directions as far as it will go through the 
blubber, taking much care not to shove it through 
the skin. Then they lash a mouthpiece in the hole 
and blow air through the mouthpiece so that half 
the carcass floats when bloated. 
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IX 
GREATEST FEAT 
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Catching the bowhead whale is considered the 
greatest feat for Eskimos. 

Since the whale is the largest animal Eskimos 
ever hunted, they always prepare to hunt with the 
greaiest anticipation. They always clean their hunt- . 
ing equipment with utmost care. All wood, like pad- 
dles and oars, must be planed and repaired. Seal 
floats must be made. Harpoons must be sharpened 
to the keenest edge. 

Whaling season is the most exciting event in 
the Eskimo’s life. During the preparation, thrilling 
and exciting stories of the great ancestral whale 
hunters are told. In the old days, before bombs were 
brought by the white man, collapsible harnoons were 
contrived as the only means of weapon besides the 
lance. 

The lance is used after the whale is harpooned. 
The harpoon head is usually made out of ivory or 
bone, and the blade made out of flint or flat stone. 

To the harpoon head is atiached a very stout 
rawhide rope, and to the other end is attached two 
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inflated sealskin pokes, then another length of rope, 
then another two sealskin floats, another length of 
rope and one more inflated sealskin poke. To the 
harpoon head is attached a long throwing board. 


When the harpoon head enters the flesh of the 
whale it automatically detaches from the pole. When 
the whale dives, the line tightens and the harpoon 
head, crossed in the flesh of the animal, will not 
come off unless it breaks. When the whale dives it 
takes all of the inflated seal pokes under water and 
sometimes stays there from 15 to 30 minutes. The 
whale soon tires, dragging the sealskin floats, and 
comes to the surface. Once it comes to the surface, 
it blows for a long time. The whalers then come and 
inflict their lances many times before it dives again. 
The process is repeated till the whale is killed. 


All the skinboats on the hunt come to help with 
the kill and help to drag the animal ashore. When 
at last the shore is reached, the men get off the boats 
and tow the whale and the skinboats to a convenient 
location to butcher the whale where the edge of the 
shore ice is low. Then they cut the ice as low into 
the water as they possibly can. 


When this is done, they start to pull the dead 
whale tail first. They can only pull a small part of 
the whale up on the dry ice. They then start to 
butcher the whale in the water and pull up what- 
ever they cut off. It takes several days to butcher 
one whale. When all the meat is pulled up, it is 
divided by the number of boats participating. Each 
captain gives his crew a share of the mukiuk and 
meat. It takes several more days to haul home the 
meat with dog teams. 


When a whale is caught it is always a good 
incentive to be happy and dance. 
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xX 
ESKIMO HOMES 





Contrary to the stories, the Eskimo lives in a 
permanent home built out of driftwood and sod. The 
igloo or snow house is used only as a temporary 
shelter when traveling. 


The nomadic Eskimos who are supposed to have 
lived in northern Canada may have used snow 
houses at all times in the winter. 


Eskimos dress in furs, winter and summer. Two 


parkas are worn in the winter, one with the fur next 
to the skin, and the other with the fur outside. 
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XI 
FISHING 





“Rebdert Mayorok 


The Eskimo does his fishing through a hole 
chopped in the ice, which is sometimes three to five 
feet thick. 


Two kinds of tom-cods are caught in jigging 
with a hook. 


The fishing line is usually made out of baleen 
or whale bone shaved down into a pliable, thin line. 
Whale bone does not collect frost like other fishing 
lines. 
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XII 
CATCHING BIRDS 


Some Eskimos used spears or javelins when they 
hunted ducks and geese with kayaks long before 
white men introduced shotguns. 


Little Eskimo boys are taught, when they are 
very small, to use bows and arrows to hunt little 
birds. Driftwood is used to make bows and arrows. 
The bows are reinforced with reindeer or caribou 
sinew. Walrus ivory, jade or flint is used for arrow 
heads. 


At Wales, Alaska, where thousands of all species 
of ducks, in innumerable flocks fly, the Eskimos use 
bolas. These are ivory balls, about the size of large 
marbles. Six of them are attached to cords about 
three feet long. Each cord is secured to the same 
handle. When this contraption is thrown at a flock 
of ducks, it tangles one of them and brings it down 
with them. 


In the summer some Eskimos use a kayak for 
hunting birds in lagoons and throw spears at all 
kinds of birds flocked together, when they lose the 
feathers from their wings, which they shed at that 
season. Sometimes they drive them on land and then 
club them. This way of catching birds is used at 
Shishmaref. At Diomede Island in the Bering Strait 
the Eskimos use nets with long handles to scoop the 
birds out of the air. 


The birds on those two islands are species of 
auklets. They nest among the rocks there in the 
summer. They fly in the air at certain hours of the 
day by the thousands. The Eskimos catch them on 
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the fly. Sometimes they use lures of live birds strung 
through their noses, side by side. As they flap their 
wings on the string, other birds are attracted and 
caught on the fly. When enough birds are caught, 
those strung on the line are killed. 


Ai King Island, the bird hunts take place at night. 
The hunters wait till it gets quite dark and start to 
climb the cliffs. On the ledges rest many long-necked 
cormorants. Most of them shove their heads under 
their wings and sleep. The bird hunters edge closer 
and closer, very cautiously, finding footing by feel- 
ing with their feet. Any little mishap may result in 
a fall into the water or rocks below. 


As they come very near the sleeping birds the 
hunters warm their hands on their own bodies so 
that the birds may not feel the cold when caught in 
bare hands. Or they may have to cautiously move 
some birds away from the other birds if they are too 
close together. 


The hunter, maintaining his balance, grabs the 
bird nearest him and crushes its head with his teeth 
before it has a chance to flap its wings. Flapping 
wings will waken all the other birds and the hunt 
comes to naught. The birds killed are shoved into a 
hunting bag. When this bag is full the job then is 
to return, packing the heavy bag. Thus, returning 
is even more dangerous, but one must eat to live. 


In Eskimo land, ducks, geese, brant, and crane 
are plentiful in spring when they are migrating north 
to their nesting grounds. Many of them lose their 
wing feathers at the lakes and lagoons and, being 
unable to fly, spend their time feeding and growing 
fat in preparation for their long migration flight to 
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the warmer climate in the south. 
Some Eskimos cook the birds and preserve them 
in sour herbs picked in the summer. 


Eskimos who live inland, far away from the 
coast, snare ptarmigans. They set their snares among 
willows. Willows are found only on or along the 
river banks. When the willows are covered with 
snow, some Eskimos dig them out and plant them on 
the snow with ptarmigan snares. Ptarmigan find 
shelter in the willows and are easily snared. They 
are the only birds living in Eskimo land in great 
numbers in the wintertime. Their color changes ac- 
cording to the season, from brown in summer to white 
in winter. 


XII 
DOG TEAMS 
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Long ago, before the white man introduced guns 
and rifles, the Eskimo had to rely on his harpoon 
when hunting seals and it was hard to keep dogs 
because meat to feed them was scarce. 


To own five dogs is a valuable asset. A dog team 
is used for transportation, to go to good hunting 
ground far away from the villages. 


Truly, the dog is the Eskimos’ best friend. 
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XIV 
POLAR BEAR 
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Perhaps the most exciting experience the Eskimo 
hunter encounters is hunting polar bear. Sometimes 
he finds the polar bear has already caught a seal 
and he gets both the bear and the seal. 


When an Eskimo makes a kill on the moving 
ice, he calls for help. When heard, his call is recog- 
nized right away. Friend or enemy always comes 
to help. Eskimos draw no line where and when help-> 
is needed. 


Primitive Eskimos had to be very brave to attack 
a polar bear, as the polar bear usually runs away 
from a man but will sometimes turn on the attacker 
when wounded. A polar bear will travel on young 
ice so thin that his claws go through. He slides with 
amazing speed over the ice without breaking through 
by hooking his claws through the paper-thin ice. 


The polar bear hunts and eats seals. He is very 
fond of the seal blubber. He lies down close to the 
edge of the ice where there is open water or a seal 
blow-hole. He hides his black nose with his huge 
paw and waits a long time for the seal to come up. 
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If the seal comes close by he will scoop it up after 
catching it with his huge paws. When the seal is 
too far away the polar bear dives noiselessly into 
the water and attacks the seal from beneath. 
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The primitive Eskimo relies on his bow and 
arrow and his lance when encountering a polar bear 
and other large animals. He uses the polar bear skin 
for bedding only. The hide is too thick to make into 
clothing. 


Polar bear meat is a delicacy to the Eskimo. 
However, the liver is never eaten and is always left 
on the ice when the carcass is brought home. The 
Eskimo believes if anyone eats the liver he will shed 
his hair. 


When a polar bear cub is born it is so small 
that when the mother bear is molested she will take 
the little cub in her mouth and carry it to safety. 
When the cub grows too big to carry in her mouth 
the mother bear carries the cub over one ear as she 
swims in the water, thus keeping it from getting wet. 


A newly-born cub is said to be about the size 
of a ground squirrel, but will grow into a huge one- 
ton bear. 
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